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The New Testament in the Light of 
the Greek Papyri 

Quoting the words of Bishop Lightfoot, 
"If we could only recover the letters that 
ordinary people wrote to each other without 
any thought of being literary, we should 
have the greatest possible help for the 
understanding of the language of the New 
Testament generally," John L. Barnhart, 
in an article in the January number of the 
Reformed Church Review, tells how recent 
discoveries of papyri have realized this very 
thing. Though papyri were discovered as 
early as 1778, the value of such discoveries 
was not realized until 1877 when several 
thousand came to light. Since then tens 
of thousands have been found, but only a 
few have yet been deciphered and published. 
They date from the latter part of the fourth 
century B.C. and present a continuous chain 
of writings covering a period of about a 
thousand years. Only a few of them, how- 
ever, deal directly with religious matters 
and so their chief evidence for the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament is indirect. 
Professor A. Deismann deserves the credit 
for being the pioneer in recognizing the 
value of these papyri for Bible students. 

Perhaps the greatest service these papyri 
have afforded is that of clearing up diffi- 
culties in regard to the language in which the 
New Testament was written. We used 
to be taught that the New Testament Greek 
was a variety peculiar to itself — "a Hebraic " 
Greek, a sort of dialect found only in the 
sacred writings. The papyri have taught 
us that the New Testament was for the most 
part written in the vernacular, the spoken 
language of the people of that time, the 
Koivrj as it is now designated. By means of 
the papyri we can trace the changes which 
the Greek language underwent from the 
classic period down to the post-apostolic 
times. At the time of Christ, Greek, not 



the classic, but the Koarj, was the inter- 
national language. It was the language of 
commerce and of the daily life, even among 
the lower classes. Though Christ and his 
apostles spoke Aramaic they were bilin- 
guists, and when the apostles wrote they 
found Greek the best medium for the trans- 
mission of their message. It used to be 
thought that about 550 of the 5,000 words 
which make up the vocabulary of the 
New Testament were "biblical" words; but 
it is now known that most of these were in 
common use in the popular language of the 
day, as shown by the papyri. A number 
of specific examples are given by the writer. 
The papyri have contributed also to our 
historical knowledge; for example, the en- 
rolment spoken of by Luke has been con- 
sidered by many unhistorical; but Sir W. M. 
Ramsay shows that there is proof from the 
papyri that Luke was "exactly correct." 
Again, private letters contained in the papyri 
would seem to prove that St. Paul's letters 
are for the most part "popular" rather than 
"literary" in origin, i.e., they were personal 
and individual rather than general. Ex- 
amples are given showing the similarity of 
phrases in the opening and closing parts of 
letters. And so, appreciating this new light 
that still further illuminates the sacred 
pages of the New Testament, "we continue 
with new zeal and interest our study of this 
most precious volume in all the world." 

The Vicarious Penitence of Christ 

In the London Expositor for February, 
1016, Professor H. R. Mackintosh, D.D., 
contributes an article under the above 
caption. The view that Christ atoned for 
human sin by offering a vicarious repent- 
ance to God in our name seems to be espe- 
cially in favor at the present time, and he 
sees in this one more symptom of recoil 
from older views which had laid excessive 
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emphasis upon the physical sufferings of 
Christ, and tended to regard his work as the 
discharge of an official function that did 
not necessarily involve on his part a sym- 
pathetic realization of the experience of 
those on whose behalf he suffered. In the 
article before us the writer first explains 
the theory of vicarious penitence. He 
begins with Dr. McLeod Campbell and his 
The Nature of the Atonement, published in 
1856. Campbell sees in the work of Christ 
two great aspects: first, that in which he is 
God's representative to men. Christ mani- 
fests God's fatherliness especially with 
regard to sin, and in so doing "necessarily 
became a man of sorrows, suffering thus 
just because he looked on sin and sinners 
with God's eyes and felt respecting them 
with God's heart." This suffering was of 
course not penal but sympathetic. The 
second aspect of the work of Christ is that 
in which he is man's representative before 
God, dealing with God on behalf of man. 
Campbell believed that Christ actually 
rendered to God in our name an adequate 
penitence for our sin. This penitence 
"constitutes a fuller satisfaction to God's 
righteous heart of love than any punishment 
could be." "We feel that there would be 
more atoning worth in one tear of the true 
and perfect sorrow .... than in endless 
ages of penal woe." Nearly fifty years later 
this theory was taken up and developed by 
Dr. Moberly in Atonement and Personality, 
and still later by his son, Mr. W. H. Mo- 
berly, in an essay on Foundations (1912). 
Turning to the objections urged against 
the theory the following are noted: (1) It 
is not supported by the New Testament; 
(2) the idea of vicarious penitence is really 
not borne out by what happens in human 
life; (3) penitence implies guilt, and this 
theory would make it necessary to think 
of Jesus as conscious of guilt; (4) it involves 
the idea that God punished Christ; 
(5) finally, the theory makes it necessary 
to predicate penitence of God, since "what 



Christ felt, did, and suffered, was in the 
truest sense felt, done, and suffered by God." 
A consideration of the religious motives 
by which the theory of vicarious penitence 
has been prompted brings out the following 
observations: first, the rendering of the 
atonement was a great inward experience 
of Jesus. It was for him mental anguish 
to come so near to sin as he was brought by 
his divine love for the sinful. The atone- 
ment was not something that merely 
happened to him; it was his very being, to 
be wrought out by living through it and 
dying in discharge of the vocation. Again, 
we are led to reflect how deep into oneness 
with men Christ was carried by the sense 
of sympathy. His love enabled him to 
take all our responsibilities as his own. 
Further, our Lord's atonement is a recogni- 
tion of the necessity and Tightness of God's 
condemnation of sin. Campbell, however, 
did not show why Christ's acknowledgment 
of the divine holiness took the form of such 
a death of agony. The writer thinks it 
was to show once for all how dire are the 
consequences of transgression. Finally, the 
theory teaches that in order to be saved we 
must be united with Christ in his attitude 
to sin. The self-submission of Jesus in 
death was not one that made ours super- 
fluous; it was one to make ours possible. 
There was a spirit in it which must become 
our spirit if we are to be the sons of God. 

The Mosaic Origin of the Decalogue 

"Of all the baffling problems that con- 
front the student of the Old Testament, 
none is more baffling than that of the origin 
of the Decalogue," writes Professor J. E. 
Macfadyen, D.D., in the London Expositor 
for February, 1016. Continuing, he at- 
tempts to show that the Decalogue may 
still be justly claimed for Moses. The 
Decalogue exists in two versions, the ritual 
decalogue of Exod., chap. 34, and the ethical 
decalogue which exists in two recensions in 
Exod., chap. 20, and Deut., chap. 5. 
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Though the ethical decalogue has been the 
center of interest in the past, the ritual deca- 
logue ought not to be lightly brushed aside. 
The latter in its present form consists of 
twelve "words" instead of ten; but there 
is reason to believe that the original version 
constituted a genuine decalogue. Like the 
ethical decalogue it seems to have been 
written upon tablets of stone. But there 
is reason to believe that it could not have 
been written by Moses; for it reflects with 
unmistakable lucidity Israel's agricultural 
experiences in Canaan, and if Moses wrote 
it, we must think of him as anticipating 
experience, an assumption which must be 
regarded as extremely unnatural. The 
ethical decalogue, on the other hand, was 
evidently addressed to nomadic Israel. The 
writer thinks that the attempt which has 
been made to prove a very early and a pos- 
sibly Mosaic origin for the ritual decalogue 
rests on a superficial view of documentary 
sources and an equally superficial view of 
history. 

The demands of the ethical decalogue 
are not so searching that we can find a 
reasonable place for them only at an ad- 
vanced stage in the development of Hebrew 
experience. It is, on the whole, negative 
rather than positive, and is not an exhaustive 
compendium of human duty. Some of its 
demands are so simple and elementary that 
even the most primitive form of human 
society would soon have discovered them 
for itself. As a matter of fact, moral obliga- 
tions similar to those of the Decalogue 
are recognized in the religious literatures of 
the Egyptians and Babylonians centuries 
before Moses. The locus classicus for 
Egyptian conceptions is the famous one 
hundred and twenty-fifth chapter of the 
so-called book of the Dead, where positive 
declarations are found going far beyond 
the merely negative righteousness of the 
Decalogue. Similar ethical conceptions 
meet us in early Babylonian texts dating 
back to about 2000 B.C., and even these 



texts give evidence of having a long history 
behind them. And so the ethical levels 
attained centuries before the time of Moses 
by people who exercised so profound an 
influence over that part of the world in 
which Israel received her early nurture, 
show the futility of assigning a late date 
to the Decalogue on the strength of its 
ethical quality. There seems no reason, 
therefore, for denying the ethical decalogue 
to Moses. 

Is the Sense oi Sin Declining? 

This question forms the basis of an 
interesting article in the April number of 
the Homiletic Review by Professor James H. 
Snowden, D.D. He admits that the ques- 
tion is usually answered in the affirmative 
and he proceeds to discuss the reasons for 
this changed attitude. 

(1) There has been an abatement in the 
general sense of fear. In ancient times the 
world was believed to be swarming with evil 
demons that lay in wait everywhere for their 
human victims. Science has swept these 
demons out of the world and made it a safe 
place; and because men have connected 
religious fear with these fears that have 
been removed, there is a tendency to feel 
that sin may be only another false alarm 
and not so serious after all. (2) There has 
been a decided reaction against extreme 
views of hell, such as are portrayed for 
example in Dante's Inferno. The pendulum 
has swung to the opposite extreme. The 
modern hell is sometimes represented as "a 
quite tolerable if not a comfortable and 
respectable place and men are not inclined 
to take it seriously." (3) Our views of the 
character of God have also changed and 
this has affected our sense of sin. What 
a contrast there is between Jonathan Ed- 
wards' God "that holds you over the pit 
of hell much as one holds a spider or some 
loathsome insect over the fire," and our con- 
ception of God as a Father of mercy and 
love. But though this latter view may be 
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nearer the truth, there is of course a danger 
of going too far and thinking of God as a 
soft and indulgent Father who will not 
punish severely. (4) Then, too, our views 
of sin itself have changed. Some go so far 
as to say that sin is wholly a delusion of the 
mind. There are other pantheistic and 
deterministic theories which cut up sin by 
the roots and reduce it to pure mechanism 
and necessity. This is especially true of the 
teachings of materialistic socialism, and 
such views have had a wide circulation and 
have tended to weaken the sense of sin. 
(5) Again, our modern life is less subjective 
and more objective. Formerly people were 
more introspective and the result was that 
sin became an intense reality in their lives. 
Today our life has become predominantly 
objective ; we have no time for introspection. 
We are losing acquaintance with ourselves, 
for the chaotic, noisy world absorbs our 
thought. Our sense of sin is being sub- 
merged and swept away in this flood of 
external excitement. (6) Increased em- 
phasis is now being placed on the positive 
side of life. Men are more aroused and 
governed by hope than by fear, by reward 
than by retribution. This has had the 
effect of drawing our consciousness off from 
sin and concentrating it on righteousness. 
(7) On the other hand, we are developing 
a broader and finer ethical sense. Such 
things as slavery, gambling, and intemper- 
ance, which used to be tolerated by Christian 
people, are now disapproved. There are 
higher standards in politics and business; 
railroad rebates which used to be unques- 
tioned are now forbidden by law; mo- 
nopolies and trusts are regarded as unjust; 
industrial legislation is increasing steadily; 
and more hopeful still, there is developing 
a world-consciousness, and a world- 
conscience even in spite of the present 
world-war. 

In spite of the fact, however, that the 
sense of sin has declined at some points, 
the terrible fact of sin remains. The pen- 



dulum has swung far, partly in reaction 
against the extremes of other days, but 
it is bound to return toward the normal. 
"No self-deception can permanently blind 
the soul to its guilt; no false theory can 
explain it away. Conscience cries out 
against itself and its voice cannot be hushed. 
Sin is still a frightful force in the world." 
The prophets and preachers of the age should 
"cry aloud and spare not" in order that 
our sense of sin may be aroused and kept 
alive and alert. 

A Peace Program 

Arguing for a constructive peace program 
on the part of advocates of peace to match 
the specific militaristic or semi-militaristic 
schemes now being considered by Congress 
and the public, an editorial in the Congre- 
gationalist and Christian World for January 
27, 1916, proposes that three commissions 
should be appointed by the President and 
authorized by Congress to work along the 
following lines: (1) A commission to study 
international relationships and policies 
affecting the future of the world in order 
to have ready a well-matured policy when 
the time comes for a consideration of such 
questions by the great world-powers. The 
names of Mr. Taft, Samuel J. Elder, Presi- 
dent Lowell, President Butler, Edward A. 
Filene, and Roger Babson are suggested as 
types of men suitable for such a commission. 
(2) A commission of physicians and philan- 
thropists to consider plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of the war-scarred countries of Europe. 
Men of the standing of Richard Cabot, Dr. 
S. Flexner, Dr. Bovard, Dr. Mayo, Oscar 
Strauss, Jerome D. Greene, Charles R. 
Crane, and Graham Taylor are suggested 
for this commission. (3) A commission 
in the interests of Christian education in 
foreign lands, headed by such men as Dr. 
James L. Barton, Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
Professor E. D. Burton, and Professor 
Shailer Mathews. These men would go to 
such countries as Turkey, Poland, Bulgaria, 
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Mexico, Japan, and China, and plant insti- 
tutions of the type of Robert College or 
Hampton Institute. It is pointed out that 
the price of one dreadnought would estab- 
lish and generously endow five such schools. 
Such a program would be in keeping with 
the character of this great Christian nation 
in such a crisis as the present. "Peace 
in this troubled world of ours is not to be 
had by dreaming about it, but by going 
forth into the world of action and through 
definiteness of aim and through devotion 
of spirit producing in time the desirable 
results." 

The Origin and Growth of the 

Synagogue 

Rabbi Isidore Lewinthal, Ph.D., con- 
tributes an instructive article on the above 
topic to the Methodist Quarterly Review of 
January, 1016. The synagogue owes its 
origin to the dispersion of the Jewish people. 
During the Babylonian captivity, when the 
exiled people longed for their native country 
and the ancient worship of their fathers, they 
assembled at stated times for social religious 
services or for receiving public instruction 
from the prophets and other godly men that 
shared their captivity. The number of 
persons required for holding such services 
was ten. When the second commonwealth 
was established under Ezra and Nehemiah, 
the Temple rebuilt, and the ancient wor- 
ship restored, the prayer-meetings and 
meetings fpr public instruction were re- 
tained, because they seemed to satisfy a 
popular want, even though no special provi- 
sion had been made for them in the Law 
of Moses. Moreover, it was at this time 
that the reaction of the Scriptures was 
begun; and this in turn created among the 
people a desire for knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. Ezra himself introduced the reading 
of portions of the Law on Sabbaths and 
festivals and on Mondays and Thursdays. 
In course of time houses of prayer sprang up 
in country places. 



The term "synagogue" came into use 
during the Syrian period. It is derived 
from the Greek, and means a meeting for 
devotional purposes, as well as the place 
for such meetings. Long before the coun- 
try was subdued by the Romans, such 
synagogues were numerous both in Jeru- 
salem and in the provinces. According 
to the Talmud, Jerusalem alone had 480. 
Every trade had its own synagogue and so 
had the people of every province and dis- 
trict, and this accounts for the large number. 
Long before the destruction of the second 
temple, when life in Palestine had become 
unbearable because of the internecine war 
of the descendants of the Maccabees, there 
was a continued stream of emigration toward 
Egypt. Magnificent synagogues were built 
at Alexandria and Heliopolis in the third 
century before the Christian era, rivaling the 
temple at Jerusalem in grandeur. At Rome, 
also, there were several synagogues early 
established to meet the needs of the Jews 
attracted thither by the ever-growing com- 
mercial importance of the place. The in- 
terior of all these synagogues differed very 
little from that which we see in orthodox 
synagogues at the present day. After the 
fall of the temple the synagogue became 
more important than ever. All religious 
zeal and enthusiasm were concentrated 
upon this substitute for the national 
sanctuary. Synagogues sprang up in all 
parts of the world, wherever the captive 
Jews were granted a resting-place for the 
soles of their feet. The synagogue has 
called into existence a variety of valuable 
writings in the form of meditations, lectures 
on religious subjects, and especially hymns 
and prayers, many of which, for their 
beauty of language and sublimity of thought, 
stand unequaled and will forever command 
the admiration of the student of Hebrew. 
During the Middle Ages every synagogue 
served also as a schoolroom for the little 
ones. "The growth of the synagogue has 
been going on for ages and it has not yet 
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ceased. Much is still being done, without 
violation of principles, to free that sacred 
institution from the excrescences of time and 
circumstance, and to secure for it that 
respect and veneration to which it is 
entitled." 

Does the Church Need Converting 
to Christ? 

"Christendom will never be Christian- 
ized until the church has been Christianized. 
That is the first and most fundamental need 
of the world today." In such words Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D.D., strikes the keynote 
of a frank article in the Expositor and 
Current Anecdotes for February and March, 
1916. The true and typical prophet of 
God, he points out, has always inflicted the 
faithful wounds of a friend, and it is well at 
this time to consider carefully the criticisms 
of the friends of the church in order that she 
may be purged from her faults. The church 
has admitted to her membership a great 
multitude of selfish men and women who 
have no conception of the Christianity of 
Christ and no experience of its regenerating 
power. They daily misrepresent the Christ- 
life to the world. They daily and hourly 
testify that it is not necessary to forsake all 
that one hath in order to become a disciple 
of Christ, and that one need not accept the 
cross and crucifixion in order to become his 
follower. 

The church needs converting in the first 
place to the authority of Jesus. We must 
learn to distinguish, however, between the 
principles and the precepts of Jesus. The 
former are universal and eternal in their 
applicability to all moral beings; the latter 
are merely methods by which principles are 
applied and change as conditions change. 
There are two serious dangers today: one 
is a radically inadequate conception of the 
meaning and purpose of the teaching of 
Jesus, and the other is a deliberate repudia- 



tion of that teaching even when its real 
import has been recognized. Again, the 
church needs to be converted to the spirit 
of Christ — the spirit of love, not the spirit 
of selfishness. The sudden and vast devel- 
opment of material wealth has created a 
pleasure-pursuing, ease-loving, self-indul- 
ging generation. The competitive struggle 
has led Christians to adopt means which 
cannot bear the straight edge of Christian 
ethics. Further, the conversion of the 
church to Christ means also conversion to 
his aim. This will make the aim of the 
church consciously social. The church will 
no longer labor to build up herself, but will 
lose herself in the service of humanity; 
she will not only come into harmony with 
the purpose of God as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, but she will also fall into line with 
his method as made known to us by science. 
Some of the results which will follow 
the conversion of the church to Christ are: 

(1) The church will gradually gain a world- 
comprehension in some measure commen- 
surate with its great world-commission. 
The supreme crisis in the world's history 
will come in the course of the next fifty 
years and to meet such a crisis Christianity 
must be revitalized and empowered anew. 

(2) The genuine conversion of the church 
to Christ will bring the great renunciation. 
Poor as well as rich will endeavor honestly 
to obey his obvious teaching; they will take 
their Master seriously and endeavor to 
make their lives fit their profession. Posses- 
sions will be recognized as being held in 
trust for God and will be used accordingly 
in the spirit of him "who being rich became 
poor that we through his poverty might be 
rich." A new knight errantry is arising, 
not to rescue the sepulcher of a dead Christ, 
but to win for the living Christ the full reali- 
zation of his kingdom here in the earth; and 
daily the knight shares with his Master 
the cup of sacrifice that is ever at his lips. 



